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We  ’re  in  the  money! 


What’s  black  and  read  all  over? 

Simple:  The  annual  report  of  the  NLG's  able  treasurer,  Leon 
T.  Lindheim. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1981,  Leon  reports,  our  treasury  was  very  much 
in  the  black  with  a balance  of  $5,822.99.  That’s  $521.12  more  than 
wp  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1980  — an  increase  that  reflects  both 
v n s prudent  stewardship  and  the  fine  fiscal  health  of  the 
Oiganization. 

On  the  negative  side,  Leon  notes  that  only  10  new  members 
were  admitted  during  1981,  compared  to  15  the  year  before.  Also, 
certain  regular  expenses  were  higher  — printing  costs  for  the 
Newsletter,  for  example.  But  this,  he  observes,  “is  only  natural.” 

The  important  point,  he  says,  is  simply  this:  “Our  cash 
position  continues  to  increase.” 

Coin  Week  backing 
sought  from  Guild 

A special  appeal  has  been  issued  to  members  of  the  NLG  for 
help  in  making  this  year’s  National  Coin  Week  a success. 

The  appeal  comes  from  Dr.  Walter  A.  Ostromecki  Jr.  of 
Panorama  City,  Calif.,  a Guild  member  who  also  is  a member 
of  the  1982  National  Coin  Week  Committee. 

According  to  Ostromecki,  a major  effort  is  under  way  to  get 
President  Reagan  to  issue  an  official  proclamation  for  this 
year’s  Coin  Week  observance,  which  will  take  place  April  18-24. 
And,  he  says,  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  has  introduced 
a resolution  which  would  authorize  such  a proclamation. 

There’s  just  one  problem,  Ostromecki  says:  the  resolution 
— Senate  Joint  Resolution  138  — needs  the  endorsement  of  at 
least  51  senators.  And  so  he  is  asking  NLG  members  to  contact 
the  U.S.  senators  in  their  states  and  seek  their  support  for  the 
measure. 

Everyone  who  helps  with  Coin  Week  will  receive  a special 
signed  certificate  from  the  American  Numismatic  Association. 

Another  NLG  member,  Dr.  Harold  Don  Allen  of  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  also  is  a member  of  the  ’82  Coin  Week  committee. 


Revenue  from  Newsletter  advertisers  makes  up  an  important 
element  of  our  budget,  and  members  are  urged  to  show  their 
appreciation  by  patronizing  the  companies  in  question  and  publi- 
cizing them  whenever  possible  in  their  writings. 

Members  help,  too,  from  time  to  time  by  sending  financial 
contributions  — and  these,  of  course,  are  always  most  welcome. 
Recently,  for  instance,  Harry  X Boosel  sent  a donation  in  the 
amount  of  (what  else! ) $18.73.  and  Col.  Bill  Murray  sent $10.  With 
members  such  as  these,  prospects  for  continued  growth  and 
continued  financial  health  are  bright  indeed. 

Following  is  a summary  of  Leon  Lindheim’s  financial  report, 
as  submitted  Jan.  12  to  Paul  Whitnah : 

RECEIPTS: 


Initiation  fees  received $ 200.00 

Advertising  income 1,400.00 

Donations 260.00 

Dues 534.18 

“Bash”  income 833.00 

1982  dues,  prepaid 765.00 

Unidentified  credit  memo,  May  7,  1981 83 

Subtotal $3,993.01 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1980 $5,301.87 

TOTAL $9,294  88 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Newsletter $1,652.67 

Postage  and  telephone 41.05 

Printing no.03 

Statement  preparation 289.05 

“Bash”  charges 864.09 

ANA  membership 15.00 

ANA  donation 500.00 

Subtotal $3,471.89 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1981 $5,822.99 


TOTAL 


$9,294.88 
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Coming:  a new  writing  contest 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Donn  Pearlman,  well-known  broadcast 
journalist,  numismatic  columnist  and  Bash  emcee,  has  accepted 
the  difficult  task  of  revamping  the  procedures  for  the  NLG  writing 
competition.  In  this  report,  he  tells  of  his  progress  to  date.) 

By  DONN  PEARLMAN 

A funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  Bash  . . . 

A few  hours  prior  to  last  year’s  NLG  Bash  in  New  Orleans,  I 
was  asked  to  take  over  the  1982  NLG  literary  awards  — the  judging 
duties  and  all  the  fun  things  that  go  with  those  responsibilities. 

It  must  have  been  the  high  heat  and  higher  humidity,  because  I 
accepted  the  assignment  from  Virginia  Culver. 

I wrote  to  members  of  the  NLG  Board  recently  to  explain 
some  changes  I would  like  to  see  implemented  for  the  1982  contest. 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  NLG  awards  competition  more  pro- 
fessional and  thereby  make  the  awards  themselves  more  presti- 
gious. 

If  all  goes  according  to  the  present  plan,  the  1982  entries  will 
be  judged  by  professional  journalists  not  now  working  full-time  in 
the  field  of  numismatic  journalism. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  the  inclusion  of  one  judge  who  is  an 
immediate  past  vice  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (the  society  of 
professional  journalists)  and  a well-known  and  award-winning 
writer/editor  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Another  judge  probably  will  be  a past  editor  of  a major 
publication  on  collectibles  who  is  now  corporate  graphics  editor 
for  a company  that  produces  more  than  a dozen  weekly,  monthly 
and  quarterly  publications. 

Also,  some  changes  are  planned  in  the  specific  categories  in 
the  contest. 

All  the  details  will  be  worked  out  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  NLG  Newsletter. 

In  the  meantime,  begin  planning  your  entries.  Scout  around 
now  for  that  great  news  story  or  colorful  feature  you  wrote  in  1981. 

One  more  note.  Because  I’m  going  to  be  presiding  over  all  the 
judging,  entries  and  awards,  I have  (reluctantly)  decided  not  to 
submit  any  entries  in  any  categories  myself  in  1982.  This  may  set  a 
precedent,  this  may  not  be  necessary,  but  I am  voluntarily  doing 
this  so  as  to  avoid  any  hint  or  implication  of  impropriety, 
favoritism  or  whatever. 

Once  again,  the  cutoff  date  for  publication  of  entries  will  be 
May  15,  1982,  so  anything  published  between  May  16,  1981  and  May 
15,  1982  will  be  eligible. 

So,  get  ready  to  read  the  entry  rules  in  the  next  NLG 
Newsletter.  Get  ready  to  submit  your  best  material  published 
before  May  16,  1982.  And  get  ready  to  do  it  all  before  the  entry 
deadline  of  July  1, 1982. 
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From  the  desk 
of  the  director 

Dear  Fellow  NLGers, 

As  this  Executive  Director’s  Message  is  penned, 
January’s  fast  drawing  to  a close.  I had  promised  our 
editor,  Ed  Reiter,  this  copy  would  be  in  his  hands  by 
mid-January,  but  Mother  Nature  changed  these  plans. 
Who'd  have  thought  we’d  receive  two  inches  of  ice 
followed  by  nine  inches  of  snow  in  Shreveport.  Now,  if 
I’d  been  a lifelong  resident  of  North  Louisiana,  I would 
have  stayed  at  home  for  the  duration  — but,  having 
recently  transferred  from  Chicago,  I headed  for  the 
airport  and  an  unbelievably  hectic  four  days  of  can- 
celed flights  and  increased  numbers  of  no-showing 
passengers,  followed  by  a like  number  of  oversales 
(more  reserved  passengers  than  seats). 

By  the  time  you  have  this  in  hand,  I will  have 
addressed  several  numismatic  groups,  having  been  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  Shreveport  Coin  Club  installa- 
tion banquet  and  a forum  speaker  at  the  Numismatic 
Association  of  Southern  California,  and  also  having 
emceed  the  installation  for  the  San  Diego  Numismatic 
Society. 

In  attending  such  functions,  it’s  always  a pleasure 
to  be  with  fellow  Guild  members  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  our  organization  with  non- 
members. 

If  any  of  1981’s  award  recipients  have  not  received 
their  engraved  pen  set,  please  notify  me.  It’s  my 
understanding  that  all  awards  have  been  shipped. 


A number  of  you  have  contacted  me  relative  to 
participating  as  contestants  or  judges  in  the  1982 
writing  contest.  The  next  issue  of  the  Newsletter  will 
contain  complete  details  on  the  contest  and  the  judg- 
ing. Board  member  Donn  Pearlman,  serving  as  a 
committee  of  one,  is  finalizing  all  details. 

Our  Boston  Tea  Party  — that’s  “Bash,”  for  short 

— is  taking  shape.  Watch  the  next  issue  for  details. 
Likewise,  the  NLG  Writer’s  Symposium  is  in  its 

final  development  stages.  If  affirmative  responses  are 
received  from  our  two  proposed  guest  speakers,  I hold 
high  hopes  for  a resounding  success. 

If  your  planning  cycle  for  ANA  attendance  hasn’t 
yet  included  confirming  your  air  and  hotel  reserva- 
tions, it’s  not  too  early.  The  convention  hotel  is  the 
Sheraton  Boston  and  the  official  airline  is  — who  else! 

— American. 

In  closing,  I call  your  attention  to  the  advertisers 
who'll  be  supporting  the  Guild  in  1982.  As  a token  of  our 
appreciation  and  some  measure  of  support  from  us, 
please  avail  yourself  of  any  opportunity  to  mention 
them  in  your  articles  or  columns. 

Til  next  time,  good  writing  — especially  for  the 
NLG  Newsletter! 

Regards, 


Paul  R.  Whitnah 
Executive  Director 
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Reiter's 

Notebook 


By  EI)  REITER 

As  you  can  see,  this  issue  of  the  Newsletter  — like  the  last  one 

— benefits  from  professional  typesetting.  A number  of  you  called 
or  wrote  to  say  you  liked  this  feature  last  time,  so  I’ve  followed  the 
same  approach  this  time  around. 

Actually,  I didn’t  have  much  choice;  my  high-speed  printing 
machine  remains  on  sick  call,  so  I couldn’t  use  that  to  print  out  the 
stories,  as  I did  in  preparing  my  first  two  issues. 

Unfortunately,  I’ve  gotten  a bit  behind  again;  by  rights,  this 
issue  should  have  been  in  your  hands  at  least  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  This  has  been  a rough  winter,  though,  for  yours  truly  and  also 
for  the  man  who  does  my  printing;  I’ve  been  under  the  weather 
with  nonstop  colds  and  he’s  been  under  the  scalpel  with  gall 
bladder  surgery.  Both  of  us  are  now  getting  back  on  our  feet,  and 
barring  unforeseen  complications  you  should  receive  the  March- 
April  issue  in  a much  more  timely  fashion. 

AT  THIS  POINT,  I’d  like  to  turn  from  small  talk  to  a subject 
that  looms  very  large  for  a number  of  NLG  members.  Judging 
from  comments  I’ve  heard  since  becoming  your  editor,  it’s  also  a 
subject  that’s  causing  no  small  measure  of  chagrin. 

To  paraphrase  a sign  that  hangs  in  my  doctor’s  office,  I’m 
o;_.aking  of  “that  unpleasant  subject  — money.’’ 

Those  of  us  who  write  about  coins  have  long  been  aware  that 
for  all  the  riches  that  surround  us  ...  and  suffuse  our  writings  ... 
ours  is  a profession  (or  avocation,  as  the  case  may  be)  whose 
dividends  are  modest  at  best.  To  exaggerate  somewhat  (but  not  a 
great  deal),  we’re  like  teen-agers  who  find  themselves  in  a video 
game  arcade  with  just  enough  money  for  a single  play. 

The  1970s  witnessed  phenomenal  growth  in  the  coin  market, 
and  many  dealers  reaped  enormous  profits  (at  least  until  some  of 
them  overextended  themselves  and  helped  bring  about  the  malaise 
of  the  early  ’80s).  Hobby  publications  also  enjoyed  healthy  growth. 
But  coin  writers  failed  to  share  in  all  this  bounty.  In  my  own  case, 
for  instance,  I know  that  my  writing  fees  were  only  marginally 
higher  in  1980  than  they  had  been  in  1975  ...  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
1972,  when  I first  began  writing  on  a more  or  less  regular  basis  for 
the  hobby  press.  Meantime,  my  expenses  had  soared  and  the  value 
of  the  dollar  had  withered. 

Based  on  reports  from  fellow-NLGers,  mine  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  One  member,  a professional  photographer,  tells  me  that  his 
photo  fees  sometimes  barely  cover  the  cost  of  his  materials. 
Another,  a topnotch  writer,  got  no  payment  at  all  for  one  sub- 
mission to  a leading  coin  publication  — then  received  a grudging 
check  for  only  $15  when  he  complained.  Most  contributors  to  this 
particular  publication  neither  expect  nor  receive  compensation, 
the  writer  was  told.  That,  of  course,  is  fine  for  dealer-writers  who 
benefit  from  the  exposure  and  really  don’t  need  the  money  anyway 
...  or  for  hobbyists  who  write  primarily  for  the  thrill  of  seeing  their 
names  in  print.  Some  of  us,  though,  depend  on  our  writing  to  help 
put  bread  on  the  table.  And,  let’s  face  it:  that  editor  looks  for  a 
paycheck  every  week,  too  — and  the  publisher  both  expects  and 
ceives  compensation  for  his  advertising  space. 

SOME  PUBLISHERS,  of  course,  pay  higher  rates  than  others 

— and  those  of  us  who  earn  our  living  (or  at  least  part  of  it) 
through  coin  writing  know  who  these  publishers  are  and  furnish 
our  services  accordingly. 


Still,  even  the  better-paying  outlets  don’t  appear  to  have  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  And  they  certainly  haven’t  given  their  long- 
time contributors  (at  least  the  ones  we  know)  the  sort  of  merit 
raises  that  faithful  service,  expanded  contacts  and  ever  more 
sharply  honed  skills  would  seem  to  justify. 

Obviously,  even  for  those  of  us  who  are  professionals,  there  is 
an  undeniable  element  of  self-satisfaction  in  seeing  our  work  — 
and  our  bylines  — in  print.  The  only  byline  that  means  anything  at 
the  bank,  though,  is  that  of  the  publisher  — on  the  bottom  line  of  a 
check.  And  some  of  us  depend  on  such  checks  to  help  maintain  the 
precarious  balance  of  our  budgets. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  it’s  time  for  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desk  to  re-examine  this  area  of  our  relationship. 
For  our  part,  we  pledge  our  continued  loyal  service.  In  return,  we 
ask  for  a tangible  token  of  appreciation  — to  show  us  that  our 
loyalty  is  valued  not  only  symbolically  but  also  where  it  counts : on 
that  all-important  bottom  line. 

BEFORE  CLOSING,  I’d  like  to  renew  my  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Newsletter.  After  all  this  talk  of  compensation,  it 
seems  a bit  perverse  to  be  seeking  something  for  nothing  — for 
nothing,  of  course,  is  the  going  rate  of  payment  in  this  particular 
journal.  But  then,  as  I’m  sure  you  can  appreciate,  this  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  when  it  comes  to  literary  charity. 

A few  of  you  have  come  through  handsomely  since  my  initial 
appeal.  Lee  Martin  ...  Ted  Schwarz  ...  Tom  Stires  ...  Elmer  Curran 
...  Donn  Pearlman  ...  and  Bill  Nawrocki  are  names  that  come  to 
mind  in  this  regard.  These  issues  have  a way  of  swallowing  my 
files  whole,  though,  and  once  again  my  cupboard  is  virtually  bare. 

Articles  ...  columns  ...  photographs  — I can  use  any  and  all  of 
these.  Don’t  delay,  though.  The  deadline  will  be  earlier  than  usual 
next  time  because  we’ll  be  featuring  details  on  this  year’s  writing 
competition. 


NLG  board  members, 
appointed  officers 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR: 

Paul  Whitnah,  P.O.  Box  8383,  Shreveport,  La.  71108 
DIRECTORS: 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  c/o  Kagin’s,  1000  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

Q.  David  Bowers,  5525  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90036 


Virginia  Culver,  15915  Sierra  Pass  Way,  Hacienda 
Heights,  Calif.  91475 

William  Fivaz,  Box  888660,  Dunwoody,  Ga.  30338 
Donn  Pearlman,  Box  750,  Skokie,  111.  60076 
TREASURER: 

Leon  Lindheim,  Box  22221,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 

NEWSLETTER  EDITOR: 

Ed  Reiter,  434  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Oakhurst,  N.J. 
07755 
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Little  coins  also  mean  a lo£ 


By  TED  SCHWARZ 

The  problem  with  most  writers,  myself  included,  is  that  we 
are  “dollar  happy.” 

I am  not  referring  to  our  pursuit  of  a better  income  from  the 
numismatic  journals;  I am  referring  to  our  choice  of  numismatic 
writing  subjects. 

We  are  impressed  to  such  a degree  with  the  six-figure  coin  that 
we  tend  to  forget  the  collector  base,  which  is  made  up  of 
individuals  who  cannot  — and  may  never  be  able  to  — afford  even 
a $100  coin. 

One  result  is  that  we  have  created  a myth  for  collectors  which 
has  brought  about  a decline  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  conven- 
tion exhibits. 

The  typical  convention  exhibit  falls  into  one  of  two  categories. 
One  is  the  “Here  is  my  favorite  coin”  type,  with  several  3-by-5 
cards  telling  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  three  or  four  types  of 
Lincoln  cents,  and  perhaps  a statue  of  Lincoln  or  some  pictures  of 
the  late  President.  The  second  is  the  “Gosh  almighty  but  I’m 
rich"  display  with  gold  proof  sets,  a complete  set  of  large  cents  or 
whatever  else  the  exhibitor  brought  along  in  order  to  show 
personal  wealth,  rather  than  numismatic  knowledge. 

The  few  exhibits  which  fall  anywhere  in  between  are  seldom 
seen  and  usually  ignored  by  the  judges.  As  a result,  our  conven- 
tions are  dominated  by  the  wealthy  and/or  the  boring,  not  the 
collectors  — when  the  exhibit  area  should  be  a stimulus  for  the 
growth  of  our  hobby. 

The  answer  is  for  those  of  us  in  the  communication  aspect  of 
the  coin  hobby  to  start  stressing  the  beauty  and  lore  of  the 
common  coin.  This  means  redirecting  the  emphasis  both  in 
numismatic  journals  and  in  local  and  national  clubs. 

In  writing  for  coin  journals,  we  can  see  to  it  that  historical 
articles  are  interspersed  with  the  investment  pieces  and  related 
material  which  all  of  us  must  write  because  it  is  also  of  interest. 
We  simply  must  stop  excluding  the  beauty  and  lore,  as  frequently 
has  happened  in  the  past. 

When  it  comes  to  clubs,  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
communicating  alternatives  to  existing  exhibition  policies,  then 
showing  the  members  what  they  can  gain  through  the  change. 

While  all  of  us  probably  have  ideas  about  such  changes,  the 
following  suggestions  may  help  trigger  your  thinking  in  additional 
areas. 

History  should  be  a primary  category  for  exhibitors.  A display 
that  reflects  the  research  behind  the  collection  should  be  a serious 
contender. 

For  example,  a display  could  outline  how  coin  changes  are 
planned  and  made,  and  illustrate  this  theme  with  inexpensive  last- 
year-of-issue  and  first-year-of-new-issue  coins.  Information  could 
be  provided  on  why  the  changes  were  made  (normal  25-year  plans, 
an  emotional  outburst  such  as  followed  the  Kennedy  assassination, 


Here’s  a Dutch  treat 

The  publisher  of  a relatively  new  European  coin  journal  is 
looking  for  American  writers  who  don’t  mind  getting  in  Dutch  — in 
a Dutch  periodical,  to  be  exact. 

The  journal,  a bimonthly  called  Collectors  Opportunity,  is  in 
need  of  “good  educational  articles”  about  U S.  coin  and  stamp 
collecting,  according  to  its  publisher,  Roy  K.  Benschop.  One 
unusual  feature  is  that  stories  appear  in  two  languages  — English 
and  Dutch.  (Presumably,  translations  are  handled  by  the  staff.) 

Anyone  interested  in  furnishing  material  should  write  to  Roy 
K.  Benschop,  Beukelsdijk  9a,  Rotterdam,  The  Netherlands. 


etc.).  Ideally,  there  might  even  be  some  patterns  or  trial  pieces 
represented  — though  this  should  not  be  essential,  since  most 
American  patterns  now  cost  a minimum  of  several  hundred 
dollars. 

A similar  historical  exhibit  can  be  created  with  foreign  coins. 

Or  there  can  be  an  international  mixture,  all  built  around  the  same 
theme  of  change  in  design. 

Another  approach  might  involve  coins  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  various  nations.  The  exhibitor  would  be  able  to  use  inexpensive 
coins  featuring  the  portraits  of  the  different  rulers.  Information 
would  be  provided  concerning  the  reasons  for  each  choice,  only 
one  leader  being  named  per  country. 

If  I were  doing  this,  I might  pick  Lincoln  cents  for  the  United 
States  because  I am  impressed  with  Lincoln’s  actions  during  the 
Civil  War.  Someone  else  might  pick  the  Jefferson  nickel  because 
of  that  President’s  contribution  to  the  drafting  of  our  Constitution 
and  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  launching  of  the  new 
country.  Whatever  the  choice,  both  the  selections  and  the  under- 
lying reasons  could  be  fascinating  — at  no  major  expense  to  the 
exhibitor. 

A third  approach  might  involve  coins  with  interesting  themes. 
For  example,  displays  could  built  around  coins  featuring  musi- 
cians, flowers,  architecture  — or,  for  that  matter,  almost  any- 
thing. The  story  behind  the  design  is  the  most  important  aspect  — 
not  the  price  of  the  coins  exhibited. 

Numismatic  art  trends  could  be  yet  another  concept.  A display 
could  show  the  different  approaches  used  over  the  years  on  U.S. 
coins.  For  example,  there  might  be  an  inexpensive  large  cent  or 
half  cent  showing  the  early  stylized  approach  to  the  portrayal  of 
Liberty.  Then  there  could  be  the  Seated  Liberty  approach,  t^. 
rather  formal  bust  of  Liberty  found  on  the  Barber  coins,  t^ 
Presidential  commemorative  idea  and  the  use  of  a real  woman  of 
historical  importance  on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar. 

This  type  set  approach  would  not  require  use  of  expensive 
coins.  The  ancient  Greek  tradition  could  be  represented  by  the 
Walking  Liberty  half  dollar  or  the  Standing  Liberty  quarter,  for 
instance,  rather  than  the  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle.  And  Ameri- 
can symbolism  could  be  shown  with  the  Indian  Head  nickel, 
instead  of  the  Indian  Head  gold. 

There  are  countless  other  inexpensive  yet  high-quality  displays 
of  American  and  foreign  numismatic  material  which  could  be 
developed.  The  important  point  is  that  each  should  demonstrate 
research  and  provide  understanding,  not  simply  serve  as  evidence 
of  personal  wealth.  Instead  of  saying,  “Look  at  all  the  wonderful, 
EXPENSIVE  coins  I bought,”  these  displays  will  say,  “Look  at 
how  much  fun  and  knowledge  I’ve  gained  studying  coins  that 
anyone  can  obtain.” 

An  extra  advantage  to  the  promotion  of  exhibits  stressing 
everything  but  value  is  that  a well-planned  display  of  this  type 
promotes  COLLECTORS.  We  need  people  who  buy  coins  for  the 
fun  of  it  and  who  read  numismatic  publications  for  enjoyment,  not 
because  they  are  the  specie  version  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  good  times  and  bad,  the  collector  is  the  key  to  the  stability 
and  growth  of  the  hobby,  as  well  as  the  support  industries  such  as 
those  with  which  all  of  us  are  involved  to  some  degree. 

Our  efforts  to  change  the  image  of  convention  exhibiting  will 
bring  long-term  benefits  far  in  excess  of  what  is  being  achieved  at 
present. 

Great  rarities  are  fascinating  to  own  — or  even  just  to  see 
behind  glass.  However,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  stressing  the 
impossible  dream  and  start  emphasizing  the  joy  of  numismatic* 
which  can  be  achieved  no  matter  what  someone’s  personal  fi- 
nances. 

The  greatest  wealth  of  all  is  that  which  fills  the  mind,  not  what 
fills  spaces  in  a custom  holder  tucked  away  in  a vault. 
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Hard-up  writer 
thanks  God  for 
trusty  Madalyn 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Elmer  Curran,  resident  numismatic  gen- 
ius of  the  Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  Press,  has  won  a number  of  NLG 
awards  for  his  weekly  “Mostly  Coins’’  column.  The  following 
sample,  published  last  May,  shows  why  — and  also  may  give 
fellow-writers  valuable  insight  on  how  to  deal  with  a familiar 
problem:  what  to  write  about  when  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
write  about.) 

Thank  God  for  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair,  I always  say. 

I usually  say  it  around  Mother’s  Day,  when  the  coin  world 
takes  a break  before  dashing  into  state  and  national  conventions 
that  spawn  dozens  of  stories. 

Stamp  writers  can  always  turn  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
latest  flavor  of  gum  or  the  intricacies  of  perforations  when  things 
get  dull.  But  one  would  really  have  to  be  an  advanced  collector  to 
get  excited  about  metal  toning  and  coin  edges,  and  even  then  you’d 
be  hard  put  to  put  it  in  words. 

As  the  deadline  for  today’s  column  approached,  nothing 
seemed  to  fall  into  place.  Interviews  collapsed.  A mini-vacation 
cut  into  research  time.  A toothache  took  away  from  waxing  warm 
about  the  glories  of  the  Mint. 

And  then,  as  millions  waited  eagerly  for  Passover  and  Easter 
Sunday,  Madalyn  spoke  out  within  a stone’s  throw  from  the  place 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  calls  home. 

Madalyn  met  with  100  fellow-atheists  at  their  annual  conven- 

i 

I felt  sure,  what  with  the  Mint  ready  to  restructure  the  cent,  at 
least  one  reporter  would  ask  her  about  one  of  the  topics  that  made 
her  famous  — namely,  her  attacks  on  the  motto  “In  God  We 
Trust"  that  appears  on  our  national  currency.  What  a natural  for  a 
rainy  day  column,  I thought  — especially  as  it  was  almost  the 
anniversary  of  the  use  of  the  slogan.  But,  alas,  just  when  I needed 
Madalyn  the  most,  no  one  asked  the  question,  or  at  least  it  wasn’t 
reported  at  the  time. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  skipping  the  topic  or  her  son,  William 
Murray,  praying  for  her  at  the  Valley  Assembly  of  God  Church 
that  reaffirmed  a long-held  suspicion  that  it’s  best  the  stork  didn't 
drop  me  off  at  the  Murray  house.  I’m  also  glad  he  didn’t  stop  at 
Susan  B.  Anthony’s  house.  Based  on  any  picture  I’ve  ever  seen  of 
Susan,  I'm  reasonably  sure  that  she  wouldn’t  have  greeted  a son 
returning  from  a night  out  with  the  boys  with  warm  milk  and 
cookies. 


Mostly  Coins 


One  of  the  intriguing  things  about  Madalyn  is  her  ability  to 
capture  headlines  about  issues  that  often  really  aren’t  all  that  new. 

“In  God  We  Trust”  and  debates  on  whether  it  should  appear 
on  coins  go  back  a long  way.  Even  some  presidents  questioned  its 
use,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  issue  of  separation  of  state  and 
church,  and  some  religious  figures  wonder  whether  it’s  proper  to 
have  the  word  “God"  on  a graven  image. 

At  least  four  pattern  pieces,  dating  as  far  back  as  1861,  carried 
variations  of  the  motto.  Some  said  “God  Our  Trust,”  and  one 
copper-nickel  piece  bore  the  inscription  “God  and  Our  Country.” 

The  first  circulating  coins  on  which  the  motto  appeared  were 
the  two-cent  pieces,  introduced  in  1864.  Then,  by  1866,  “In  God  We 
Trust”  could  be  found  on  almost  all  U.S.  coins. 

Some  feel  that  the  Civil  War  bolstered  the  use  as  the  Union 
government  sought  to  encourage  patriotism  and  faith  in  the  cause. 

The  Libertas  Americana  medal,  dating  back  to  1777-1781,  is 
thought  to  bear  the  first  reference  to  the  Deity  in  American 
numismatics.  Its  legend  translates:  “The  infant  (nation)  is  not 
bold  without  Divine  aid.” 

“In  God  We  Trust”  didn’t  show  up  on  our  paper  money  until 
nearly  100  years  after  it  appeared  on  our  country's  coins. 

The  last  time  Madalyn  really  took  a crack  at  doing  away  with 
the  motto  was  mid-1979. 

In  following  up  one  of  her  biggest  successes  — a 1963  Supreme 
Court  decision  banning  mandatory  prayers  and  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools,  she  argued  before  the  court  that  the  federal  laws 
requiring  inscription  of  the  four  words  on  U.S.  money  violate  the 
First  Amendment  prohibition  against  establishment  of  religion. 

Atheists  “are  compelled  to  carry  upon  their  body,  in  their 
clothing  or  in  accompanying  purses,  government-sponsored  re- 
ligious sloganing  which  they  abhor,”  the  Austin,  Texas,  lawyer 
complained. 

Briefly,  the  esteemed  justices,  perhaps  fearing  that  they 
themselves  would  have  to  move  up  to  a higher  court  some  day, 
chose  to  let  a lower  court  ruling  against  the  complaint  stand. 
Saying,  “Even  as  an  atheist,  I,  too,  can  believe  in  miracles,” 
Madalyn  added  that  she’d  be  back  another  day. 

Oh  well,  perhaps  son  William’s  prayers  will  have  been  an- 
swered by  then.  If  not,  I hope  Madalyn  holds  off  until  next 
Mother’s  Day.  She  has  the  makings  of  a real  blessing  for  a poor  old 
Irish  kid  who’s  trying  to  make  a living  with  words. 

mm  mmm 


A ‘Frank’  look 
at  Washington 

The  sketch  at  the  right,  for  a new 
George  Washington  medal,  represents 
the  work  of  Frank  Gasparro,  one  of  the 
N LG's  most  distinguished  members, 
who  retired  last  year  as  chief  sculptor- 
engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint.  The  medal, 
which  is  still  in  preparation,  will  be 
issued  privately  later  this  year  under 
the  auspices  of  Design  Pak  Inc.,  a firm 
in  Marlboro,  Mass.,  which  has  com- 
missioned Gasparro  for  a number  of 
special  projects  since  he  left  the  Mint. 
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Tips  from  a master  4rewriter’ 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Lee  Martin  recently  received  a folder 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Carl  Allenbaugh  — “a  writer,”  in  Lee’s 
words,  “with  a style  that  filled  me  with  wonder,  admiration,  and 
probably  envy.”  Its  contents  included  a story  in  which  Carl 
outlined  a few  of  his  writing  habits  and  philosophies.  Lee  sug- 
gested that  the  story  be  published  in  the  Newsletter  in  order  to 
“illustrate  to  Guild  members  one  more  reason  why  the  loss  of 
Carl  as  a person  and  a writer  is  so  enormous.”  Your  editor 
wholeheartedly  concurs.) 

By  CARL ALLENBAUGH 

I turned  to  writing  only  when  Uncle’s  trade  policies  put  me  out 
of  work,  and  then  only  because  the  mines  and  mills  weren’t 
interested  in  hiring  middle-aged,  arthritic  gents. 


He’s  going  public 
with  private  gold 


Don  Kagin,  one  of  the  NLG's  best  informed  and  most 
visible  members  (a  repeat  guest,  for  instance,  on  TV's 
“Good  Morning,  America"),  shows  off  some  of  the  coins 
in  the  Kagin  Collection  of  private  gold  coins,  now  on 
permanent  display  at  the  Old  Mint  in  San  Francisco. 
Kagin  is  the  author  of  a major  new  book  on  private  gold. 


My  work  style  may  seem  as  ill-advised  as  the  decision  necessi- 
tating it,  but  it  was  designed  to  adapt  to  compelling  realities:  I’m 
a poor  writer  but  a good  rewriter,  and  I’m  one  of  the  night  people. 

When  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  I couldn’t  write  a decent 
first  draft,  I quit  trying.  I draft  my  articles  from  noon  until  three 
o’clock  with  no  thought  of  turning  out  an  acceptable  product.  My 
only  concern  at  that  time  is  to  record  the  developing  of  an  idea 
during  the  brief  period  when  credible  thoughts  come  easily.  I quit 
at  the  end  of  three  hours  because  by  then  my  thoughts  are  as 
inspiring  as  the  bravado  of  a wet  noodle. 

Although  I have  no  basis  for  the  assumption  beyond  my  own 
experience,  I don’t  think  anyone  should  rewrite  immediately.  All 
that  accomplishes  is  a restating  of  the  original  thought.  Allow  your 
subconscious  a few  hours  to  consider  the  theme,  and  you  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  what  developed  in  the  interim. 

I return  to  the  typewriter  at  about  eight  in  the  evening  and, 
until  eleven,  rewrite  what  I wrote  in  the  afternoon.  That  is  the 
most  enjoyable  part  of  my  workday.  Ideas  may  come  hard  to  me, 
but  the  development  of  one  doesn’t.  The  simple  truth  is,  I love  to 
rewrite.  I can  toy  with  a paragraph  for  an  hour,  and  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it. 

After  the  late  news,  and  occasionally  a movie,  I go  back  to  the 
typewriter  and  stay  there  until  four  in  the  morning.  Needless  to 
say,  one  can’t  write  creatively  at  the  tag  end  of  his  day,  so  that’s 
when  I do  mechanical  writing:  typing  editor’s  copy,  or  answering 
letters  concerned  with  an  Is-It-Valuable-type  coin  column  I write 
for  two  general  collector  magazines. 

I have  to  be  alone  when  I write;  I don’t  want  to  see  anybody,  o- 
hear  any  sound  but  the  tick  of  an  antique  “Regulator”  on  the  wall. 
No  man  can  freely  act  the  fool  in  a crowd,  and  when  I write  I pace 
the  floor  and  form  my  sentences  aloud.  Decades  of  writing  poetry 
for  kicks  now  demand  that  I know  how  a sentence  sounds,  as  well 
as  how  it  reads. 

I believe  that  most  writers  neglect  their  bodies,  so  I do  manual 
labor  three  or  four  hours  a day:  cut  grass,  split  logs  for  the 
fireplace,  dig  drainage  ditches,  play  golf.  If  pain  can  be  pleasure, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  ache  cf  a work-wearied  muscle.  Reason  may 
be  man’s  glory,  but  if  achieved  at  the  cost  of  muscle  tone  it’s  an 
empty  triumph. 

And  I have  an  even  more  implausible  idiosyncrasy. 

When  I write  myself  into  a corner  (and  who  doesn’t?),  I don’t 
fight  it.  I try  to  banish  every  thought  of  the  article  from  my 
conscious  mind.  I do  this  by  relaxing  on  a daybed,  playing  a stack 
of  Frankie  Carle  records,  classifying  a few  fossils,  or  reciting 
“The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew”  to  my  dog.  Invariably  the 
difficult  sentence  properly  restructured,  or  a new  one  superior  to 
the  original,  suddenly  pops  into  my  mind. 

I’m  convinced  that  a writer’s  subconscious  mind  is  his  most 
valuable  asset.  I hasten  to  add  that  this  isn’t  my  discovery.  I 
cribbed  the  trick  from  a lecture  by  an  author  with  a Pulitzer  Prize 
among  his  credits.  Anticipating  your  question,  his  act  wasn't 
followed  by  W.C.  Fields. 

The  advice  of  this  column  will  profit  no  one.  It  was  written  to 
lay  a ghost.  And  to  prod  some  of  you  accomplished  gents  int(| 
getting  off  your  overstuffed  settees  and  telling  us  mavericks  how  a 
writer  really  should  work. 

I’d  like  to  know.  My  diploma  from  P S.  1 attests  only  to  a 
general  proficiency  in  setting  posts  and  sharpening  plows. 
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The  making  of  the  columnist 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward — and  virtually  the  only  one 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  In  the  last  issue  of  the  NLG  Newsletter, 
Thomas  C.  Stires  told  of  his  beginnings  as  a writer  and  outlined  the 
events  leading  up  to  a very  important  phone  call  — the  call  that 
made  him  coin  columnist  for  the  Citizens’  Voice  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  In  this  issue,  he  finishes  the  story.) 

By  THOMAS  C.  STIRES 

Surprisingly,  Leona  (now  Mrs.  Stires)  soon  had  the  managing 
editor  on  the  phone. 

Gulp!  The  moment  of  truth.  I was  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
stadium,  the  trumpets  had  blared  and  I was  to  face  the  bull  — one 
way  or  another. 

As  I courageously  grabbed  the  cape  ...  I mean  phone  ...  I found 
El  Toro  a most  mild-mannered  and  attentive  listener.  (Clark  Kent 
in  disguise?) 

I explained  the  advantages  a coin  column  would  have  for  his 
newspaper  with  the  hard-sell  of  a door-to-door  brush  salesman.  I 
promised  him  humor,  satire,  general  public  appeal  — everything  I 
believed  would  attract  readers,  be  they  Joe  Does  or  Max  Mehls.  I 
also  mentioned  that  almost  everyone  has  a little  hoard  of  coins 
tucked  away  somewhere  and  would  enjoy  learning  about  them. 

Grabbing  the  bull  by  the  horns  — or  should  I cliche  all  the  way 
and  say  “Making  him  an  offer  he  couldn’t  refuse,”  I told  him  I 
would  do  the  column  gratis. 

“GRATIS”:  Without  charge  or  recompense.  “FREE,”  as 
Waster  defines  it.  Gratis:  That  which  tempts  the  timorous 
i grapher  and  titillates  his  tympanic  membranes  with  its 
angelic  tintinnabulations.  (Try  to  say  that  one  after  a few  beers! ) 

The  red  cape  of  “gratis”  must  have  struck  the  right  chord.  I 
didn’t  hear  any  trite,  “Why  don’t  we  run  it  up  the  flagpole  and  see 
if  anyone  salutes.”  Instead,  I heard  something  like,  “Why  don’t 
you  submit  a column  and  I’ll  get  back  to  you  on  it.” 

Gulp!  Now  it  hit  me  as  I lowered  the  receiver.  Would  the 
column  really  appeal  to  a seasoned  editor?  Would  it  go  over  with 
the  general  public  as  I believed?  Would  I be  able  to  pound  out  a 
weekly  article  that  would  keep  general  interest?  Would  I run  out  of 
beer  before  I went  nuts  with  a million  rhetorical  questions? 


I sent  a sample  column  to  the  paper  the  following  day  and 
steeled  myself  against  a thanks-but-no-thanks  reply.  After  all, 
there  was  little  to  lose  except  a 15-cent  stamp,  an  envelope,  some 
time  and  most  of  my  self-esteem. 

About  a week  later  the  phone  rang  and  Leona  told  me  the 
editor  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  I tingled  with  fear  as  I put  the  receiver 
to  my  ear.  A second  later,  to  my  enormous  relief,  I heard  the 
gentleman  say  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  column  and  its 
format  and  he’d  run  the  one  I had  submitted  under  my  suggested 
logo  of  “Money  Talks.” 

Eureka!  I could  write!  My  Mommy’s  Sunny  Boy  wasn’t  a total 
dum-dum  after  all!  Good  old  Miss  Nr.gginlong  would  have  been  so 
proud  to  see  one  of  her  former  students  get  in  the  paper  for  doing 
something  legal. 

That  was  two-and-a-half  years  — and  considerable  blood, 
sweat  and  beers  — ago.  The  column  did  catch  on  and  became  quite 
popular  with  the  general  reading  public.  In  fact,  it  became  such  a 
popular  feature  that  the  newspaper  broke  down  and  even  paid  me 
real  money  — not  enough  to  go  out  and  buy  a Royce,  but  enough  to 
get  a weekly  pizza  and  a six-pack. 

I could  write  a book  about  my  experiences  with  people 
knocking  on  my  door  to  ask  about  coins  at  all  hours  ...  telephone 
calls  ...  and  a little  old  lady  from  Florida  who  decided  to  make  me 
her  pen  pal.  It’s  been  wild,  hectic  and  a bit  crazy  at  times  — yet 
enjoyable.  The  writing  has  been  demanding  and  time-consuming, 
yet  worth  it. 

I’m  sure  all  of  us  in  the  NLG  share  these  same  emotions,  no 
matter  what  area  we  are  involved  in. 

I didn’t  know  where  that  gratis  column  would  take  me  and  had 
no  master  plan  other  than  to  write.  I’ve  been  called  an  idiot  in  the 
past  for  doing  it  for  nothing,  but  my  rewards  were  in  the  doing.  I 
became  deeply  involved  in  the  study  of  coins,  gained  countless 
friends  both  in  and  outside  of  the  hobby  and  did  my  bit  to  promote 
numismatics.  Most  important,  I finally  got  off  my  duff. 

Ah,  pardon  me  a minute. 

“Hey  Leona,  will  ya  get  me  another  beer!” 

“Get  off  your  duff  and  get  it  yourself,  dummy!  ” 

Well,  fellow  NLGers,  looks  like  the  honeymoon’s  over. 


Pearlman,  Reiter  crack  non-hobby  market 


One  of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  a coin  writer  can  have 
is  selling  a story  to  a publication  outside  the  hobby. 

Among  the  NLG  members  enjoying  this  satisfaction  in  recent 
weeks  are  Donn  Pearlman  and  Ed  Reiter. 

Pearlman  sold  a story  to  Sky,  the  in-flight  magazine  of  Delta 
Air  Lines.  The  story,  which  appears  in  the  February  1982  issue, 
brings  readers  up  to  date  on  the  latest  developments  in  the  coin 
market.  It’s  titled  “Update:  Numismatism.”  (Pearlman,  by  the 
way,  disavows  responsibility  for  the  somewhat  puzzling  title  — but 
he  is,  understandably,  delighted  otherwise  with  this  very  im- 
pressive showcase  for  his  work.) 

Reiter  sold  a story  to  United  States  Banker,  a monthly 
igazine  which  circulates  widely  among  executives  of  the  na- 
tion's financial  institutions.  His  story  details  the  impact  of  high 
interest  rates  and  other  economic  factors  on  the  coin  market.  It’s 
titled  “High  Interest  Lowers  Interest  in  the  Coin  ‘Money  Mar- 
ket’ ” and  it  ran  in  the  January  ’82  issue. 


Pearlman  is  known  to  hobbyists,  of  course,  as  a featured 
columnist  in  the  prestigious  Collector/Investor  Magazine  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  coin  collecting  periodicals.  He  also  is  a 
television  personality  in  Chicago  — and  in  recent  years  he  has 
served  as  emcee  at  the  NLG’s  annual  “bashes.” 

Reiter  writes  the  weekly  Numismatics  column  in  the  Arts  and 
Leisure  Section  of  the  New  York  Times  and,  like  Pearlman,  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  hobby  periodicals,  notably  COINage  Maga- 
zine and  Numismatic  News.  He  is  a former  editor  of  the  latter. 

Paul  Whitnah,  an  insider  when  it  comes  to  airline  information, 
advises  that  NLGers  can  obtain  a copy  of  Sky  — specifically,  the 
issue  containing  Donn  Pearlman’s  story  — free  of  charge  by 
contacting  the  nearest  district  marketing  office  of  Delta  Air  Lines. 
In  New  York  City,  the  district  office  is  located  at  1 Penn  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  Members  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  have  to  consult  their  local  telephone  directories  or 
call  information  to  obtain  the  pertinent  address. 
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To  be  or  not  to , Lee: 
That  is  the  question 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Lee  Martin,  former  editor  of  the  NLG 
Newsletter,  faces  an  occasional  identity  crisis.  He  tells  why  in  this 
latest  edition  of  his  regular  Newsletter  column.) 

By  LEE  MARTIN 

I wonder  if  Shakespeare  ever  used  a nom  de  plume. 

If  he  did,  I’m  sure  it  was  for  one  of  the  following  reasons : 

• 1.  He  wrote  an  article  that  might  inflame  the  wrong  people. 

• 2.  The  story  was  appearing  in  a publication  not  compatible 
with  his  image. 

• 3.  The  pay  was  too  low  to  brag  about. 

• 4.  The  article  would  have  been  censored  in  Boston. 

• 5.  He  thought  his  real  name  would  be  too  strange  to  be 
accepted. 

• 6.  He  didn’t  want  his  boss  to  know  he  was  a free-lance  writer. 

• 7.  Etc. 

The  name  “Lee  Martin’’  was  born  in  a day  of  frustration  and  I 
have  written  about  it  in  the  past,  but  this  is  a time  to  rewrite  and 
repeat. 

My  sweet  wife  was  employed  as  a linotypist  at  the  Orange 
County  Register,  by  far  the  largest  circulation  newspaper  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.  — and,  when  she  mentioned  that  the  editor 
wanted  an  article  about  coin  collecting,  I was  happy  to  oblige.  But 
I bylined  it  with  my  real  name  — Martin  Lee  Goodman  — and  that 
proved  to  be  a mistake. 

Would-be  collectors  called  my  photography  studio  and 
besieged  me  with  questions.  In  order  to  eliminate  non-business 
calls,  I decided  to  reverse  my  first  two  names  and  write  under  that 
alias,  assuming  that  the  column  was  to  be  a regular  feature. 

Apparently  the  editor  received  many  calls  when  the  coin  hobby 
was  not  represented  in  the  next  edition.  In  any  case,  a column 
appeared  for  the  next  17  years  under  the  Lee  Martin  byline. 

Still,  if  I had  it  to  do  over  again,  I’d  use  my  real  name  and 
forget  about  an  alias. 

Some  of  the  reasons  follow: 

• 1.  My  wife  is  married  to  both  Lee  Martin  and  Martin  Lee 
Goodman,  and  that  has  been  awkward  at  times.  Bigamy  can  be 
embarrassing. 

• 2.  I attended  the  Chicago  ANA  convention  in  1966  and 
registered  under  the  name  “Lee  Martin.”  They  were  very  secur- 
ity conscious,  especially  after  a major  robbery  occurred.  (Safety 
deposit  boxes  in  the  hotel  were  emptied  and  the  thieves  were  never 
caught.)  My  check  in  payment  for  the  room  was  signed  “Martin 
Goodman,”  and  the  trouble  this  caused  is  still  an  unhappy  memo- 
ry. Thank  goodness  Ed  Rochette  came  along  and  identified  me,  or 
I probably  would  still  be  in  the  Chicago  jail  today. 


David’s  still  running 

Guild  members  who  may  have  wondered  “What  Makes  David 
Run”  — David  L.  Ganz,  that  is  — got  a lengthy  explanation  in  the 
February  1982  issue  of  COINage  Magazine. 

The  magazine  presented  a fascinating  profile  of  Ganz  by  Ed 
Reiter  entitled  “Coin  Counselor.”  It  detailed  Ganz’s  multiple 
pursuits  and  accomplishments  in  both  numismatics  and  law. 

Far  from  slowing  down,  Ganz  appears  to  have  stepped  up  his 
activities.  He  has  launched  a new  law  firm  in  New  York  City,  of 
which  he  is  senior  partner.  And  he  and  his  wife  Sharon,  still 
relative  newlyweds,  have  been  busy  on  the  home  front  as  well: 
Sharon  is  expecting  a baby  in  late  summer.  The  due  date,  aptly 
enough,  is  Labor  Day. 


• 3.  Some  day  in  the  far  off  future  ...  very  far,  I hope  ...  I’m 

going  to  kick  the  bucket,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  know  that  Martin 
Goodman  wrote  articles  that  some  future  scholar  would  be  in- 
terested in  reading.  ^ 

• 4.  Of  all  the  names  to  pick,  I had  to  select  one  that  confw 
many  readers.  I have  been  called  Lee  Marvin,  and  letters  often 
arrive  for  Miss  or  Ms.  Lee  Martin. 

• 5.  In  my  “prior  to  The  Register”  days  I had  completed 
several  books  under  the  Martin  Goodman  name,  and  the  books 
written  by  Lee  Martin  break  the  continuity  of  authorship.  (GI’s 
serving  in  Italy  may  remember  “Panorama  of  Italy”  and  “Little 
Men  of  Italy”  — primarily  photo  books,  but  well  received. ) 

• 6.  Use  an  alias  and  you  find  the  individual  who  knows  your 
real  name  looking  at  you  with  a glance  that  says,  “Are  you  hiding 
from  creditors?” 

The  reasons  for  NOT  using  any  name  but  your  own  are  never 
ending.  But  one  more  reason  must  be  included,  and  that  is  a major 
finger-pointer:  The  IRS  wondered  why  Lee  Martin  didn’t  make  a 
report  and  didn’t  pay  any  taxes  — and  the  audit  that  followed  was 
unpleasant  and  unnecessary. 

Now  that  I’ve  listed  reasons  why  the  nom  de  plume  isn’t 
practical,  I’d  like  to  give  one  reason  why  it  has  served  a purpose. 

It  enabled  me  to  write  this  column. 


FREE  NEWS 


Because  I PM  represents  clients  such 
as  The  British  Royal  Mint,  issuing  coinage 
for  dozens  of  nations,  we're  constantly 
releasing  numismatic  news  — items 
which  your  readers  will  want  to  know 
about. 

If  you’re  not  already  on  our  mailing 
list,  please  write  or  call  us  today.  Photos 
of  new  coins  are  also  available,  and  our 
staff  can  and  does  handle  special 
requests. 

We’d  like  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can. 


128  Passaic  Avenue  / Fairfield,  NJ  07006  / USA 
201-228-5404 
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Coin  Chart  provides 
overview  of  market 

Looking  for  an  in-depth  summary  of  rare  coin  trends  for  the 
last  25  years? 

NLG  member  James  M.  Bieler  of  Lanham,  Md. , has  just  what 
the  doctor  (or  rather,  the  coin  market  analyst)  ordered:  Coin 
Chart  If2,  a compilation  of  value  trends  for  254  different  U.S.  coin 
rarities. 

First,  Bieler  lists  prices  extracted  from  the  Red  Book  for  the 
last  quarter  century.  Then  he  shows  annual  percentages  of  change 
for  the  five-year  period  from  1977  to  date.  Annual  compound 
growth  rates  are  shown  at  each  five-year  interval.  And  index 
numbers  are  given  to  designate  the  total  percentage  of  change  in 
price  for  two  different  periods:  the  last  five  years  and  also  the  last 
25. 

All  this  information  is  summarized  on  a 23-by-35-inch  chart, 
and  the  comprehensive  table  is  accompanied  by  an  easy-to-follow 
narrative  description. 

Bieler  has  been  collecting  coins  for  more  than  25  years  and  has 
a professional  background  in  automatic  data  processing,  systems 
analysis  and  statistics.  He  first  applied  this  expertise  to  coin 
prices  five  years  ago,  when  he  published  the  first  edition  of  “Coin 
Charts  of  United  States  Coins.”  His  last  previous  publication,  Coin 
Chart  # 1 , traced  the  25-year  value  trends  of  common-date  U.S. 
coins  in  proof  and  uncirculated.  That  chart,  published  two  years 
ago,  is  currently  out  of  print. 

Coin  Chart  ft 2 is  priced  at  $7.50,  but  NLG  members  can  obtain 
it  for  just  $5  — a saving  of  one-third.  It  can  be  ordered  directly 
from  the  publisher  by  writing  to  Coin  Charts,  P.O.  Box  715, 
Lanham,  Md.  20706.  Dealer  inquiries  are  invited. 


EXCELLENCE 

excelencia 

vorzuglichkeit 

excellence 


NO  MATTER  HOW  IT'S  PRONOUNCED, 
collectors  the  world  over  understand  the  word 
and  recognize  the  symbol  for  quality  in  coin  ac- 
cessories. For  over  35  years,  Whitman  has  been 
supplying  hobbyists  with  the  most  reliable  and 
authoritative  reference  books  available.  In  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  collectors  with  pricing  informa- 
tion, Whitman  has  made  collecting  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  Our  coin  storage  and  display  pro- 
ducts protect  and  enhance  even  the  most  dis- 
criminating collections.  WHITMAN  — the 
hobby  standard. 

Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wisconsin  53404 


standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD. By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A.D.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  428  pages,  illus- 
trated, 8V2x  11". 
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PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 
with  valuations.  252  pages  , 

8 1/2x11". 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  & CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

New  York,  NY  10018 
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U.S.A. 

COINS  + CURRENCY  + MEDALS 

Round  The  World.. 


GOLD  + CROWNS  + PROOF  SETS 


SASE  For  Our  Bargain  Lists 

Please  Name  Your  Specialty 

MEMBER:  Lite  #110  ANA,  ANS,  PNG,  SCPN.  SPMC,  IAPN,  Others. 


. i 


LIVC. 


“Pronto  Service" 

4514  No.  30th  Street  Omaha,  Nebraska  6811 1 
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Here’s  a promise, 
in  this,  our  30th 
year  of  publishing 

e assured,  the  trustworthy  advertising,  accurate  value  guides 
id  fresh  news  you  need  and  expect  from  Numismatic  News 
ill  continue  to  come  your  way  — with  a speedy  delivery 
imatched  in  the  hobby. 

xperience  the  best  of  what  our  great  hobby  has  to  offer.  Get 
>ur  information  from  Numismatic  News. 


numismatic 


news 


Your  Weekly  Coin  Collecting 
Guide  Featuring  COIN  MARKET 


Celebrating  our  30^b 
year  of  publishing 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  ...  for  everyone  wanting  to  get  acquainted  with  Numismatic 
News.  Enjoy  a free  six-week  trial  subscription.  Send  name,  address  and  request  to 

Numismatic  News,  Dept.  AR6,  700  E. 
State  St.,  Iola,  WI  54990.  Offer  for 
non-subscribers  only. 
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200  I.U.  Willets  Road,  Albertson,  N.Y.  11507  • Call  Toll  Free  800-645-6075  • N.Y.  Call  Collect  516-295-0040 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  EaGlE  BY  GILROY  ROBERTS 


CREATIVITY 

INTEGRITY  & EXCELLENCE 

ARE  THE  CORNERSTONES  OF  OUR  BUSINESS 


FRANKLIN  MINT  CORPORATION 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 


THE  WORLDS  LEADING  PROOUCER  OP  LIMITED  EDITION  COLLECTIBLE  i 


